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COMING  EVENTS 

NOVEMBER 

1 5th — Tuesday 

Alumnae  Tuesday  Night  — Professor  Minor 
Latham  will  review  the  current  drama  sea- 
son at  the  social  hour — refreshments  served — 
open  to  all  alumnae — 8:30  p.m. — Conference 
Room,  Barnard  Hall. 

1 5th — Tuesday 

Meeting  of  class  presidents  and  class  editors — 
7:43  p.m. — College  Parlor. 

1 5+h — Tuesday 

Board  of  Editors  of  Alumnae  Monthly — Little 
Parlor — 9:30  p.m. 

1 9th — Saturday 

NATIONAL  BARNARD  DAY— Cocktail-Tea 
at  Rainbow  Room  for  New  York  celebration — 
Mrs.  Willard  Stoughton,  chairman — 4-6:30  p.m. 
Bridge-tea  and  fashion  show,  followed  by 
cocktail  hour,  at  Hotel  Gramatan,  Bronxville, 
for  Westchester  celebration — Mrs.  L.  Brewster 
Smith  and  Mrs.  Cjavin  MacBain,  chairmen — 
2-6:30  p.m. 

Card  Party,  Brooklyn  Edison  Building,  for 
Brooklyn  celebration — Isabel  Jacobs,  chairman — 
2:30-6:30  p.m. 

1 9th — Saturday 

Joint  Columbia  and  Barnard  Glee  Club  Concert, 
followed  by  dance — Biltmore  Hotel — 8:30  p.m. 

22nd — Tuesday 

Barnard  Movies,  sponsored  Isy  the  under- 
graduates, in  304;  Barnard  Hall.  Alumnae  and 
friends  cordially  invited.  Admission  (35  cents) 
includes  tea  in  the  College  Parlor  after  the  per- 
formances, which  are  at  4 and  5 p.m. 
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NATIONAL  BARNARD  DAY 

Saturday^  November  19/  1938 

DtAN  (riLDEKSLEEVE  Will  discuss  "Sending  Girls  to  College:  Why  and  How”,  over  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  network  from  6:05  to  6:30  p.m.,  eastern  standard  time,  with  five 
alumnae — Alice  h)uer  Miller,  novelist;  Mrs.  Ogden  Reid,  business  executive;  Captain  Rhoda 
|.  Milliken  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Henrietta  Swope,  astron- 
omer; and  Jane  Wyatt,  actress.  The  broadcast  will  go  over  WJZ  and  the  blue  network  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company. 

In  addition  to  the  cities  listed  in  the  October  issue  of  the  Monthly,  meetings  are  being  arranged 
in  the  following  places,  and  new  cities  are  being  added  daily: 

Birmingham,  Alabama — Mrs.  Harvey  xVI.  Emerson  ’23  (Mary  Lee  Slaughter) 

Tallahassee,  Florida — Miss  Frances  Fields  Haynes  'j8 

Boston,  Massachusetts — Mrs.  Thomas  R.  Nunan  ii  (Olga  K.  Ihlseng);  Mrs.  Sheldon  Glueck  ’20 
(Lillian  F.  Touroff) 

Columbia,  Missouri — Mrs.  Frank  F.  Stephens ’18  ( Anna  f..  Irby ) 

Jersey  Cfity,  New  Jersey — Miss  Agnes  Dickson'  99 

Buffalo,  New  York — Mrs.  Edward  S.  Murphy  '12  (Elizabeth  M.  Stack) 

Syracuse,  New  York — Mrs.  Joseph  Brick  ’30  (Beatrice  W.  Goble) 

Staten  Island,  New  York — Mrs.  Henry  B.  ^^Tite  ’29  (Dorothy  C.  Welch)  Miss  Mildred 
Kammerer  19 

Watertown  and  ('arthage.  New  York — Mrs.  Charles  S.  Herschey  ex  ’34  (Alice  B.  Traffarn) 
Cincinnati,  Ohio — Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Gentleman  ’05  (Elizabeth  Buckingham) 

Reno,  Nesada — Mrs.  Josephine  MacDonald  Laprese  '20 

Scranton,  Pennsylvania — Mrs.  Harold  Swift  ’24  (M.  Hilarion  Doyle) 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota — Mrs.  Edward  Heum  ’23  (Elizabeth  Corse) 

Vermillion,  South  Dakota — Miss  Eva  Glassbrook  ’22 

Wheeling,  West  Virginia — Mrs.  Winston  Page  Gwathmey  ’21  ( Mary  C.  Stuart ) 

Laramie,  Wyoming — Mrs.  Clarence  Morris  ’29  (Lily  Fppstein) 
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On  AnJ  Off  TIic  Campus 


Barnard  alumnae  in  New  York  invite  you  to 
join  them  in  honoring  Dean  Gildersleeve  on 
Saturday,  November  19th — National  Barnard 
Day — at  the  Rainbow  Room  of  Radio  City,  and  in 
greeting  the  five  distinguished  alumnae  who  are 
joining  Miss  Gildersleeve  in  the  discussion  over 
the  air.  Other  celebrities  are  expected  to  be  guests 
of  honor,  but  for  the  moment  the  committee  is 
keeping  their  names  as  a surprise. 

The  committee  invites  you  to  come  yourself  and 
to  bring  with  you  your  friends — men  and  women. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  to  entertain  new  friends, 
repay  your  debts  to  old  ones,  and  above  all,  show 
your  devotion  to  Barnard. 

Judging  by  the  enthusiasm  everywhere  about  the 
idea  of  a national  Barnard  day,  tables  should  be 
reserved  well  in  advance.  Everyone  you  know 
will  be  there — there  will  be  music,  and  guests  may 
have  their  choice  of  cocktails,  or  tea  with  sand- 
wiches, cakes  and  ices. 

The  committee  has  sent  invitations  only  to 
i alumnae  in  Manhattan,  as  parties  are  being  ar- 
ranged in  other  parts  of  the  city,  but  they  cordially 
invite  all  alumnae  and  their  friends  to  join  them. 

' Reservations  ($2.00  per  person)  may  be  made  by 
, sending  names  with  checks  to  Page  Johnston, 
Alumnae  Office,  Barnard  College. 

The  New  York  Barnard  Day  Committee — Mrs. 
Willard  B.  Stoughton,  chairman;  Mrs.  Ray  R. 
Allen,  Mrs.  Peyton  R.  Harris,  Mrs.  Robert  P. 
Rhoads,  Mrs.  Hooker  Talcott,  and  Mrs.  James  J. 
Walsh — will  be  glad  to  assist  you  in  any  way. 

Reid  Hall  Honored 

Reid  Hall,  well  known  center  for  American  col- 
lege women  in  Paris,  has  been  honored  by  be- 
ing  given  the  Prix  de  la  Bonne  Volonte  Franco- 


Americaine.  The  award  is  given  to  commemorate 
the  work  in  France  of  the  American  Good  Will 
Committee,  headed  by  Miss  Anne  Morgan  of  New 
York.  Reid  Hall  was  organized  in  1890  by  Mrs. 
Whitelaw  Reid,  and  in  1914  it  was  turned  over  to 
the  French  authorities  for  use  as  a military  hospital. 

In  1922,  Reid  Hall  was  restored  to  its  original 
use  and  Dean  Gildersleeve  became  its  President. 
Reid  Hall  then  became  a center  for  university 
women  from  all  countries.  During  the  past  ten 
years  Miss  Dorothy  Feet  ’17  has  been  the  director, 
assisted  by  Miss  Sara  Porter,  who  has  since  suc- 
ceeded her. 

The  1938  prize  of  the  American  Good  Will 
Committee  was  given  to  Reid  Hall  to  affirm  the 
excellent  work  done  by  that  institution  in  promot- 
ing Franco-American  relationships  and  French  cul- 
ture. Dean  Gildersleeve  was  in  Paris  when  the 
award  was  made. 

Something  to  Think  About 

These  significant  comments  have  been  taken  from 
Dean  Gildersleeve’s  annual  report  to  President 
Butler: 

For  the  present  it  has  been  decided  not  to  appoint 
a “Counselor”  to  further  improve  the  Barnard  sys- 
tem of  advising  students,  but  to  devote  the  coming 
year  to  investigation  and  experiment,  especially  with 
the  freshman  class.  The  cost  of  this  investigation 
is  being  generously  provided  by  an  interested  gradu- 
ate. Working  under  the  direction  of  the  associate 
dean.  Professor  Gregory,  Miss  Mary  F.  McBride 
will  serve  as  freshman  adviser,  acting  temporarily 
in  place  of  the  group  of  freshman  advisors  of  the 
faculty  committee  on  students’  programs.  She  will 
discuss  with  the  entering  freshmen  their  programs 
of  studies  and,  as  the  term  goes  on,  any  problems 
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arising  out  of  their  work.  Centering  at  first  on 
the  curriculum,  this  advice  can  broaden  out  to 
include  the  whole  question  of  their  adjustment  to 
college  life  and  work  and  the  aid  which  our  various 
specialized  offices  can  provide. 

There  have  been  several  faculty  promotions.  Dr. 
Ida  H.  Ogilvie,  who  has  been  at  Barnard  for  thirty- 
two  years  and  is  the  creator  of  Barnard’s  depart- 
ment of  geology,  has  been  promoted  from  associate 
professor  to  professor.  The  promotions  from  the 
grade  of  assistant  to  associate  professor  include  Dr. 
Maude  A.  Huttman  in  history  and  Dr.  W.  Cabell 
Greet  in  English;  from  instructor  to  assistant  pro- 
fessor the  promotions  were  Dr.  Jane  P.  Clark  in 
the  department  of  economics  and  Miss  Marion 
Streng  in  physical  education. 

The  scholarship  question  is  of  particular  interest 
at  the  moment.  How  can  Barnard  make  sure  that 
it  is  using  its  faculty,  equipment  and  endowment 
to  educate  the  best  possible  student  material?  Ob- 
viously not  by  limiting  its  enrollment  to  students 
whose  families  are  financially  able  to  pay  the  fees. 
In  spite  of  the  grave  abuses  of  the  scholarship 
system,  President  Conant  of  Harvard  in  his  notable 


article  “The  Future  of  Our  Higher  Education”  in 
Harper’s  for  May,  1938,  expresses  his  belief  that 
the  right  sort  of  scholarships,  rightly  administered, 
is  the  best  solution  to  the  problem. 

Can  a “university  college”  for  women  hope  to  be 
given  sufficient  funds  to  help  avoid  this  tragic  waste, 
as  does  a great  and  wealthy  university  like  Harvard? 
Can  Barnard  get  enough  money  to  bring  from  all 
sections  and  classes  of  the  country  the  very  best 
possible  girls  to  enjoy  the  exceptional  opportunities 
we  offer? 

In  presenting  this  part  of  our  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
appeal  for  an  additional  $1,000,000  endowment  for 
scholarships,  we  should  try  to  persuade  all  potential 
donors  to  read  Mr.  Conant’s  thoughtful  and  signifi- 
cant argument. 

From  Miss  Doty 
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Because  of  economic  conditions,  the  college  ap- 
pointment  work  for  1937-38  showed  a decrease 
in  both  orders  and  placements  as  compared  with 
1936-37,  according  to  the  annual  report  of  Miss 
Katharine  S.  Doty  to  Dean  Gildersleeve.  1,072  or-  Fil 
ders  were  received  during  the  year,  of  which  287  ^ \'t 
were  for  permanent  full-time  workers.  636  place-  as 
ments  were  made  by  the  bureau,  of  which  108  ui 
were  in  permanent  full-time  positions,  and  as  nearly  Jo 
as  can  be  estimated,  the  earnings  from  the  year’s  : ji 
appointments  amount  to  $162,103.  Pi 

The  demand  for  trained  statisticians  and  mathe- 
maticians has  decreased,  according  to  Miss  Doty,  i 
During  the  first  depression  this  type  of  work  dwin-  ^ [5 
died  almost  to  the  vanishing  point,  then  increased  l, 
rapidly  from  1934  to  1936,  and  dropped  again  last 
year  more  than  50  per  cent.  The  demand  for  , « 
laboratory  workers  and  women  in  merchandising  i 
also  decreased.  H' 

“On  the  other  hand,  we  placed  more  librarians,  : 
a few  more  social  workers  (with  public  rather  than 
private  organizations),  as  many  secretary-stenogra-  j,| 
phers,  and  a very  few  more  executive  secretaries,”  fj 
Miss  Doty  said.  “There  is  an  appreciable  demand 
for  secretaries  who  can  take  dictation  readily  in 
Spanish  as  well  as  English.  Employers  are  still  j 
regretably  liable  to  insist  that  secretarial  applicants  „ 
shall  be  under  thirty;  are  usually  exacting  in  regard 
to  presence  and  speech;  and  occasionally  even  desire 
a Phi  Beta  Kappa-level  record. 

“Requests  for  teachers  were  definitely  less  but 
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I our  placements  about  the  same.  Opportunities  in 
I academic  subjects  continue  to  be  few  in  comparison 

Swith  those  in  shop  subjects  and  other  vocational 
lines.  The  New  York  City  Board  of  Education 
I has  recently,  for  instance,  asked  for  examinations 
I in  well  over  one  hundred  such  technical  subjects 
but  for  only  a few  in  high  school  subjects.  And 
the  competition  resulting  in  these  examinations  is 
such  that  only  about  20  per  cent  of  the  applicants 
were  approved.  In  the  public  schools  outside  of 
the  city,  local  residents  or  candidates  with  strong 
local  connections  are  more  and  more  given  the 
preference  . . . regardless  of  their  academic  record.” 

Miss  Doty  has  found  that  in  both  private  and 
public  schools  the  opportunity  for  school  librarians 
is  increasing.  She  advises  would-be  teachers  who 
do  not  find  vacancies  to  consider  training  in  this 
field,  especially  since  library  duties  in  smaller 
schools  are  often  combined  with  teaching. 

Have  You  Heard 

. . . that  the  undergraduate  committee  of  the 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  Fund  is  sponsoring  the  first 
i New  York  showing  of  the  Barnard  movies  taken 
last  spring.  There  will  be  two  showings,  at  four 
and  at  five,  on  the  afternoon  of  November  22nd  in 
Room  304,  Barnard  Hall.  Admission  is  thirty-five 
cents,  and  this  includes  tea  served  in  the  College 
! Parlor.  All  alumnae  are  cordially  invited. 

I ...  that  Professor  Haller’s  new  book,  “The  Rise 
; of  Puritanism”  has  just  been  published  by  the 
: Columbia  University  Press.  It  will  be  reviewed 
; shortly  in  the  Monthly, 

j ...  that  Helen  Rogers  Reid  ’03,  vice-president 
I of  the  ISJew  Yor\  Herald  Tribune,  again  introduced 
i the  speakers  at  the  eighth  annual  Conference  on 
j World  Affairs  sponsored  by  the  Herald  Tribune  and 
held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  in  October, 
j ...  that  eleven  alumnae  have  daughters  who 
■ are  freshmen  at  Barnard  this  fall:  Beatrice  Walker 
’ Cullison  ’17,  Edith  Morris  Duncan  ’ii,  Eleanor 
Hubbard  Garst  ’16,  Mary  Eaton  Glass  ’01,  Mildred 
i Woodhull  Good  ’09,  Marian  Baer  Kleban  ex-’2i, 
I Elizabeth  Stack  Murphy  ’12,  Beulah  Amidon  Rat- 
liffff  ’15,  Dr.  Helen  J.  Rogers  ’22,  Gertrude  Green- 
■ wald  Strauss  ’14,  and  Estelle  Jacobs  Wolfson  ’19. 

. . . that  Dr.  Mary  Ely  Lyman  of  the  department 
j of  religion  at  Barnard  and  lecturer  in  English  Bible 
! at  Union  Thelogical  Seminary  is  giving  four  talks 
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Mrs.  Willard  B.  Stoughton 
Chairman  of  the  New  York  Celebration 

on  “How  to  Use  the  New  Testament”  at  the  New 
York  Junior  League  on  four  successive  Wednesdays 
beginning  October  26th. 


Mrs.  Frances  Fisher  Wood 


Barnard  College  has  lost  one  of  its  earliest 
friends  in  the  death  last  August  of  Mrs.  Frances 
Fisher  Wood.  A graduate  of  Vassar  College  in 
1874,  and  for  many  years  president  of  the  Vassar 
Alumnae  Association,  she  was  always  interested  in 
the  education  of  women.  She  was  a founder  and 
one  of  the  original  trustees  of  Barnard.  Mrs.  Al- 
fred Meyer  in  her  book  “Barnard  Beginnings” 
mentions  Mrs.  Wood’s  contributions  to  the  College: 
“Although  her  advice  on  having  a Board  of  Trus- 
tees entirely  of  women  was  not  taken,  nevertheless 
her  educational  experience  was  of  great  practical 
help.”  When  her  resignation  was  regretfully  ac- 
cepted by  the  Board  in  May,  1895,  she  was  elected 
an  associate  member. 

In  recent  years  Mrs.  Wood  lived  in  Pittsburgh 
with  her  son,  but  there  are  a few  who  remember 
her  visits  to  New  York. 
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Dorothy  Swaine  Thomas 

CALL  myself  a sociologist,”  said  Dorothy  Swaine 

I Thomas,  humorously,  in  her  offices  at  the  Yale 
Institute  of  Human  Relations.  But  no  one, 
having  talked  with  her  and  scanned  the  impressive 
list  of  books  and  articles  to  her  credit,  would  doubt 
her  claim  to  that  modest  title. 

This  director  of  research  in  social  statistics  at  the 
Institute  is  a slender,  smiling  and  dynamic  person 
whose  intelligent  blue  eyes  light  up  with  enthusiasm 
when  she  talks  about  her  work.  And  her  present 
main  field  of  interest  centers  on  a decidedly  uni- 
versal subject — population,  a sort  of  “Who’s  Who” 
of  the  world.  “Migration — the  pull  of  the  cities 
on  the  rural  areas,  the  sorts  of  people  involved, 
and  the  relation  to  the  birth  rate — that’s  my  main 
interest  now,”  she  said.  And  out  of  this  research 
has  grown  a 400-page  “Research  Memorandum  on 
Migration  Differentials,”  a report  which  contains 
information  culled  on  trips  to  Sweden,  Belgium, 
Germany  and  Holland.  “It’s  the  best  thing  we’ve 
done  so  far,  isn’t  it?”  Miss  Thomas  asked  a col- 
league in  the  office.  (She  always  feels  that  way 
about  her  books,  it  was  discovered.) 

Since  graduating,  an  economics  major,  from  Bar- 
nard in  1922,  Dorothy  Thomas  has  had  a full  and 
interesting  career  which  has  included  obtaining 
her  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  London  in  1924, 
research  work  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York,  positions  as  Fellow  of  the  Social  Science 
Research  Council,  Research  Associate  with  the  Child 
Development  Institute  at  Teachers  College,  and 
Research  Associate  with  the  Yale  University  Insti- 
tute of  Human  Relations,  leading  to  her  present 
work.  The  work  at  Yale  has  meant  teaching  at  the 
University  of  Stockholm  for  one  semester  of  every 
year.  And  the  work  at  Teachers  College  as  re- 
search associate  of  Dr.  William  I.  Thomas  led  to 
marriage  with  Dr.  Thomas  in  1935. 

“You  see,  I don’t  need  to  be  a Lucy  Stoner,” 
Miss  Thomas  explained,  concerning  the  coincidence 
of  names. 

The  titles  of  Miss  Thomas’  books  illustrate,  as 
well  as  anything,  the  development  of  her  interests. 
“Social  Aspects  of  the  Business  Cycle,”  her  Ph.D. 
thesis,  was  published  in  London  in  1925.  She  wrote 


“The  Child  in  America,”  published  in  1928,  in 
collaboration  with  William  1.  Thomas.  Out  of  her 
work  in  the  field  of  behavior,  a program  studying 
pre-school  children  at  Teachers  College,  grew 
“Some  New  Techniques  for  Studying  Social  Be- 
havior.” And  in  1933  Yale  University  published 
“Observational  Studies  of  Social  Behavior”  by  Miss 
Thomas  and  two  collaborators. 

Discussing  her  present  engrossing  interest,  popu- 
lation, Miss  Thomas  finds  Sweden  the  statistician’s 
paradise,  for  no  citizen  is  ever  born,  changes  his 
address  or  dies  without  benefit  of  public  record. 
On  the  large  wall  charts  in  the  offices,  Miss  Thomas 
pointed  out  the  meaning  of  the  curves,  which  show 
the  steadily  declining  birth  rate  of  Sweden,  paral- 
leled in  so  many  other  nations.  She  showed  how 
even  the  agricultural  birth  rate,  which  tends  to  be 
greater  than  the  urban,  has  been  falling.  Until,  in 
Sweden,  the  birth  rate  curves  have  sunk  almost 
to  the  death  rate  level. 

The  reasons  for  this?  Wisely,  Miss  Thomas  ven- 
tured no  all-embracing  cause,  but  spoke  of  the 
many  factors  which  probably  account  for  it;  such 
factors  as  raising  the  standard  of  living,  as  the 
panics  and  depressions  in  business.  When  we  in- 
quired about  those  gloomy  headlines  sometimes 
seen — “America  Becoming  a Nation  of  Elderly 
People” — she  explained  that  this  is  not  strictly  true 
at  present. 

“The  population  pyramid  is  becoming  pear- 
shaped,”  she  said.  And  then  she  explained  how 
the  sturdy  base  of  this  pyramid,  the  nation’s  babies, 
is  narrowing,  thus  forcing  out  the  pyramid’s  middle 
section,  composed  of  the  adolescent  ages,  into  a 
pear-shaped  curve.  The  United  States,  now,  is  nu- 
merically a nation  of  high-school  youth.  This,  Miss 
Thomas  pointed  out,  will  create  a serious  condition 
as  these  adolescents  enter  the  labor  field.  And  of 
course,  this  numerically  large  group  will  eventually 
create  the  elderly  America  of  the  headlines. 

Dorothy  Swaine  Thomas  has  a fine  talent  for 
making  statistics  talk,  and  for  infusing  her  own 
fresh  personality  into  those  graphs  and  charts.  She 
likes  her  work — and  she  makes  you  like  it,  too. 

Edith  Curren  Owen 
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From  Borsch  to  Dragees 

or 

Soup  to  Nuts  in  Every  Tongue 

By  Marian  Churchill  White 


Are  you  embarrassed  when  your  cousins  from 
the  hinterland  visit  you  in  New  York  and 
ask  to  be  taken  to  an  unusual,  foreign  res- 
taurant? Are  you  (bless  you)  one  of  those  visiting 
cousins  yourself,  planning  to  come  to  town  for  a 
litde  fall  shopping,  or  even  making  reservations 
now  for  the  Fair?  Are  you  stunned  when  faced 
with  a menu  full  of  remarks  like  “Cassoulet 
Toulousain”  and  “Quenelle  de  Brocket”?  Would 
you  like  to  be  able  to  explain  kindly  to  your  dinner 
partner  what  he,  will  get  if  he  insists  on  ordering 
Vruchtl^altschale  or  FlesJ^esteg  med  aod^aal,  or 
bijgos}  Did  you  resolve  this  summer  that  you 
would  really  get  to  know  more  intriguing  places 
in  New  York  this  winter? 

If  the  answer  to  any  of  these  questions  is  yes, 
put  this  copy  of  the  Monthly  in  a good  safe  place, 
and  remember  where  you  put  it.  This  article  is  an 
attempt  to  tell  you  about  scores  of  unusual,  good, 
national  dishes,  as  described  to  us  by  people  from 
those  countries.  We  interviewed  faculty  members, 
foreign  students,  and  neighbors  and  friends  with 
foreign  backgrounds.  These  are  the  things  to  order 
if  you  want  to  appear  particularly  knowing.  What 
is  more,  you  can  write  the  Monthly  for  a list  of 
places  especially  recommended  by  these  same  gour- 
mands who  described  their  favorite  food. 

Of  course,  there  are  omissions;  there  isn’t  a word 
about  Tibetan  food,  for  instance,  because  we 
couldn’t  find  anyone  from  Tibet.  Neither  are  all 
the  good  Spanish  or  Swedish  or  French  dishes 
mentioned,  because  we  can  only  afford  a 20-page 
issue.  Nor  can  any  dish  be  described  in  detail, 
for  the  same  reason.  Bear  this  in  mind  when  you 
sniff  at  a little  number  summed  up  as  “grilled 
sardines  and  potatoes.”  It  may  be  the  best  thing 
you  ever  tasted,  when  you  try  it.  Remember  that 
we  haven’t  space,  alas,  for  a real  build-up  of  any 
one  recipe,  and  think  how  your  own  beloved  short- 
cake might  sound  if  called  “sweetened  baked 
dough  with  berries  and  cream,”  or  how  a perfect 
angel  food  cake  might  fall  if  described  merely  as 
“sponge  cake  of  egg  whites.” 


Let  your  appetite  and  imagination  supply  gener- 
ous garnishes  of  herbs,  spices,  sweet  butter  and 
cream,  and  (if  you’re  properly  hungry  when  you 
read  this)  these  pages  should  presently  begin  to 
smell  like  your  grandmother’s  kitchen  on  Thanks- 
giving morning.  Remember  that  you  can  write 
us  for  special  addresses,  too.  We’d  do  more  than 
that  for  a fellow  alumna,  so  don’t  hesitate  to  use 
this,  your  own  magazine. 

They  Needn't  Laugh  When  the  Waiter  Speaks 
to  You  in  French 

Foreign  cooking  means  French  cooking  to  many 
people,  so  let’s  look  at  it  first.  Do  not,  my  friends, 
order  snails,  frogs’  legs,  and  crepes  suzettes  if  you 
want  to  appear  d la  Francaise.  Remember  that 
France  does  miraculous  things  with  poultry,  herbs, 
multi-vegetable  dishes  and  sauces,  and  adapt  your 
order  to  the  specialties.  An  aperitif  and  hors 
d’oeuvres  first,  of  course.  Try  boullion  or  con- 
somme for  a soup.  (Don’t  believe  anyone  who  says 
there  is  a real  bouillabaisse  here,  or  in  Paris,  either, 
for  that  matter;  it  can  be  made  only  along  the 
Mediterranean  coast.)  Then  see  what  luck  you 
have  with  any  of  these: 

Cassoulet  a la  Castelnand:  a dish  of  beans, 
goose,  and  sausage. 

Queue  de  boeuf:  oxtail  braised  with  vegetables. 

Pot  au  feu:  beef  cooked  to  make  boullion  and 
then  served  with  vegetables. 

Poule  au  riz:  fowl  cooked  in  boullion,  served 
with  rice. 

Monies  marinieres:  steamed  mussels  served 
with  sauce  of  white  wine  and  shallots. 

Cassoulet  Toulousain:  casserole  of  beans,  to- 
matoes, mutton  and  sausage. 

Coq  au  vin:  rooster  cooked  in  wine. 

Coquille  St.  Jacques:  scallops  baked  in  their 
shells. 

Palourdes:  delicate  clams  smaller  than  cherry- 
stones. 

Quenelle  de  Brocket:  sieved  pike  with  a cray- 
fish sauce. 
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y\ny  green  salad  should  be  good  in  French  hands, 
and  for  dessert  you  might  try  any  of  their  pastries 
(a  true  French  pastry  is  not  sweet)  or  some  of 
their  cheeses:  Brie,  Camembert,  or  what  you  prefer. 
A Frenchman  drinks  his  coffee  black,  and  follows 
it  with  a lit]ueur.  You  might  like  to  know  about 
French  candies,  too;  each  section  of  France  has  its 
specialties,  and  you  may  take  nougatines  from 
Never,  drag&s  (sugared  almonds)  from  Verdun, 
candied  fruits  from  Renard,  peppermints  from 
Cambrai,  and  macaroons  from  Amiens. 

To  Order  Chop  Suey  is  an  Admission  of  Defeat 

For  some  mysterious  reason,  Chinese  food  is  al- 
most as  well  known  in  this  country  as  French 
food,  so  we  might  as  well  take  it  up  next.  The 
heading  of  this  section  is  no  doubt  an  insult  to 
your  intelligence,  you  knowing  as  well  as  we  that 
chop  suey  is  a hash-stew  cooked  exclusively  for 
those  funny  Americans.  Remember  in  a Chinese 
restaurant  that  they  do  well  by  fresh  water  fish, 
poultry,  and  peculiar  vegetables  that  we  know  not 
of.  A real  Chinese  dinner  has  at  least  ten  courses, 
with  the  soup  last,  and  the  dessert  between  the 
two  salt  courses,  and  if  you  want  to  be  absolutely 
correct,  you  should  arrange  to  attend  one  of  Mrs. 
Farn  B.  Chu’s  famous  dinners,  given  to  raise 
money  for  medical  aid  to  China.  The  dinners 
cost  I2,  and  Mrs.  Chu  is  our  own  Mary  Tong 
York,  who  was  at  Barnard  in  1926.  If,  how’ever, 
you  are  eating  in  a good  restaurant,  you  can  make 
out  pretty  well.  Consider  the  following: 

East  melon  soup,  in  which  a huge  melon  full 
of  chicken,  bamboo  shoots,  mushrooms  and 
lotus  seeds  is  steamed  for  hours  (one  of 
Mrs.  Chu’s  specialties). 

Bird’s  nest  soup:  chicken  or  ham  cooked  with 
the  starch-like  substance  that  comes  off  cer- 
tain bird’s  nests  when  soaked.  (It’s  bird 
saliva.) 

Shark  fin  soup. 

Fried  or  boiled  chicken,  or  a noble  duck  stuffed 
with  almonds,  peanuts  and  scallions,  makes 
a good  main  dish. 

You  might  then  try: 

Spring  roll:  chicken,  shrimp,  mushrooms, 
celery,  bamboo  sboots  rolled  in  an  egg  pastry 
and  fried. 


Chopped  squab  with  bamboo  shoots,  water 
chestnuts  and  nuts. 

Lobster  Cantonese,  with  egg  sauce. 

Smoked  duck  with  bean  sprouts  (this  is  the 
only  time  a fastidious  Chinese  cook  will  use 
bean  sprouts,  for  they  are  considered  a little 
cheap  and  common). 

Do  notice  and  appreciate  the  decorativeness  of 
every  dish,  which  is  created  to  appeal  to  your  eye 
as  much  as  to  your  palate.  Of  course,  tea  and  rice 
will  appear  throughout  this  meal. 

There's  No  Garlic  in  a Real  Italian  Meal 

Proceeding  happily  in  our  expose  of  fallacies 
about  national  dishes,  let  us  turn  to  the  Italian. 
They  think  that  we  overcook  our  spaghetti,  and 
shudder  at  our  wild  use  of  garlic.  In  a good 
Italian  place  you  should  order  appetizers  (antipasto 
is  a very  characteristic  food,  especially  anchovies) 
and  a dry  wine.  Then  try  spaghetti  in  almost  any 
form,  fried  fish,  almost  any  meat  dish  you  like, 
a green  salad,  cheese  and  fresh  fruit,  and  strong, 
strong  coffee.  Try  Chianti  with  the  main  course, 
and  a sweet  wine,  like  Spumanti  orvieto,  with 
dessert. 

Spanish  Cooking  Spans  the  South  Atlantic 

There  are  more  Spanish  dishes  cooked  in  this 
hemisphere  than  any  other  kind,  thanks  to  the 
Iberian  influence  in  South  America,  and  while 
Mexico  and  the  States  below  her  have  varied  the 
original  type  somewhat,  the  mother  country’s  food 
remains  colorful  and  dramatic.  You  can  count  on 
excellent  soups  in  a Spanish  restaurant,  also  on  in- 
teresting vegetable  combinations,  and  good  poultry 
and  egg  dishes.  Begin  your  meal  with  entreneses 
variados  (antipasto)  and  follow  this  up  with  soup; 
sopa  de  hierbas  is  a good  one  of  well-flavored  vege- 
tables. A dish  of  fish  or  eggs  really  should  come 
next,  then  meat,  salad,  sweet  fresh  fruit,  and  cheese 
and  coffee.  Try  some  of  these  good  things: 

Arroz  a la  valenciana:  perhaps  the  most 
popular  Spanish  dish  of  them  all.  The  Latin- 
American  version  is  simply  chicken  and  rice, 
but  the  true  Spanish  cook  makes  it  of  vege- 
tables, fish,  meat,  fowl,  and  rice,  decorated 
with  peppers  and  saffron. 

Pescado  en  bianco  con  mayonesa:  boiled  fish 
served  with  mayonnaise,  onions,  black  pepper, 
and  parsley. 
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Came  a la  jardinera:  a roast  of  beef  cooked 

in  the  same  dish  with  a casserole  of  carrots, 

peas,  beans,  artichokes,  onions,  and  potatoes. 

For  dessert  you  might  order  flan  de  chocolate,  a 
custard  made  with  a chocolate  base  and  abundantly 
covered  with  caramel  sauce.  Or  you  might  have 
Queso  y Pasta  de  Quayaba,  which  is  a cream  cheese 
and  quayaba  paste  served  with  a tart  of  quince. 

As  for  wines,  the  more  delicious  ones  are  Marues 
de  Riscal,  a red  wine;  Diamante,  a white  wine,  to 
be  served  with  the  meat  course;  Champagne  Co- 
dorniu  next;  with  your  coffee.  Cognac  Dommeck 
Fundador;  and,  as  a finale,  a liqueur  of  Benedichino. 

There's  Nothing  Rotten  In  the  Food  of  Denmark 

Hamlet  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  It’s  as 
different  as  can  be  from  the  Gallic  food,  but  if  you 
can  get  over  the  names,  it  is  superlative  stuff.  Try 
a menu  like  this  and  you  will  be  convinced. 

Oksesuppe:  soup  made  from  breast  of  ox. 

The  main  course  may  well  be  that  same  ox- 
breast,  med  holler, — meat  balls  and  “white 
balls”  and  horseradish. 

Or  it  could  be  fleskesteg  med  aodkaal, — fresh 
ham  stuffed  with  prunes  and  apples,  and 
potatoes  browned  in  sugar  and  butter. 

A sour  red  cabbage  salad  is  proper  and  good 
here. 

Dessert  might  well  be  aeblekage, — apples  and 
prunes  cooked  between  layers  of  crushed 
macaroons,  served  with  whipped  cream. 

The  Danes,  like  the  Swedes,  outdo  themselves 
on  smorgasbord,  and  you  ought  to  start  your  meal 
with  them  if  you  have  enough  restraint  not  to  give 
up  and  make  the  entire  meal  out  of  this  course. 

Anchluss 

German  and  Austrian  cooking  are  somewhat 
different,  but  you  are  likely  to  find  both  in  one 
restaurant,  so  we  will  treat  with  them  both  here. 
German  specialties  begin  with: 

Fruchtkaltschale:  a fruit  soup  of  raspberries, 
currants,  und  so  weiter,  served  cold  in  sum- 
mer and  hot,  with  wine,  in  winter.  Farina 
dumplings  sometimes  accompany  it. 

Bauernfruhstuck:  “a  homely  dish,  but  so 
good!”  fried  potato,  bacon,  onion,  scrambled 
with  eggs. 

Sauerbraten:  beef  steeped  in  vinegar,  onion, 
peppercorns,  spices,  then  fried  in  vinegar 


and  served  with  sour  cream  and  raisin  gravy. 

Among  good  Austrian  dishes,  in  addition  to 
their  well-known  appelstrudel,  are: 

Salzberger  Nockerlin:  dumplings  with  meat, 
or  sweetened  with  fruit. 

Kaiserschmarn:  a sweet  pancake  with  fruit. 

What  Was  Good  Enough  for  the  Tzar  is 
Good  Enough  for  You 

You  probably  know  all  about  borsch,  that  Rus- 
sian beet  and  sour  cream  soup,  but  it  may  be  all 
you  do  know  about  Slavic  cookery.  Just  try  then 
bijgos,  which  is  chopped  sauerkraut,  beef,  pork, 
ham,  sausage  and  herbs,  cooked  a 1-o-n-g  time 
together.  There  is  a place  in  town  where  in  true 
Russian  fashion,  they  serve,  between  Christmas  and 
Lent,  true  packzi,  fried  cakes  a little  like  jelly 
doughnuts.  Russian  salad  is  good — vegetables, 
eggs,  ham  or  chicken  with  mayonnaise. 

Bulgarian  food  can  be  found  (if  anywhere)  in 
the  Russian  restaurants,  and  you  might  like  to  hear 
about: 

Surmi:  chopped  meat,  rice,  onions  and  toma- 
toes boiled  in  cabbage  or  grape  leaves. 

Guvetch:  highly  seasoned  meats,  onions  and 
assorted  vegetables  baked  in  little  pottery 
dishes. 

Banetza,  a cheese  pie. 

In  Bulgaria  they  have  good  meat  and  dairy 
products,  but  fish  is  a great  luxury.  Try  some  of 
their  custards,  or  a few  of  their  forty  kinds  of 
cheese. 

Notes  in  the  Bottom  of  this  Folder 

Inevitably  we  learned  things  that  didn’t  quite 
fit  into  this  outline,  so  here  they  come  spilling  out. 

There  isn’t  any  typical  Argentine  cocking,  it 
being  a mixture  of  Italian,  French  and  Spanish. 
But  they  have  developed  interesting  ways  to  use 
corn,  which  appears  at  every  meal,  and  their  beef 
is  unsurpassed  anywhere. 

Porto  Rican  food  is,  as  you  might  , suspect, 
Spanish  food,  but  they  have  two  dishes  that  we 
want  to  track  down  somewhere.  They  are: 

Pasteles:  green  banana  dough  stuffed  with 
chopped  meat,  potatoes  and  raisins,  boiled 
wrapped  in  banana  leaves. 

Bien  me  sabe:  lady  fingers  in  a sauce  of  cocoa- 
nut  milk,  eggs  and  sugar. 

If  you  find  them,  will  you  let  us  know.'’ 
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IN  the  midst  of  the  many  uncer- 
tainties of  life  these  days,  there’s 
one  thing  we  can  depend  on:  no 
one  who  ever  took  a course  of  Miss 
Latham’s  will  ever  forget  it.  And 
so  it  is  with  understandable  pride 
that  the  Alumnae  Tuesday  Night 
committee  announces  that  Miss 
Latham  has  consented  to  speak  at 
the  Open  House  on  November  15th. 

She  is  scheduled  to  review  the  cur- 
rent drama  season  on  Broadway, 
but  if  you  know  Miss  L.  you  can  be 
sure  that  everything  will  be  dis- 
cussed from  the  eternal  verities  of 
the  universe  down  to  the  latest  anecdote  from  the 
Mississippi  delta.  The  talk  will  be  held  in  the 
Conference  Room,  Barnard  Hall,  at  8:30,  and  at 
its  conclusion  refreshments  will  be  served. 

We  prophesy  that  the  formality  of  a lecture  will 
dissolve  into  a free-for-all  discussion  from  the  floor, 
for  Miss  Latham  has  a way  of  asking  just  the  ques- 
tion that  starts  everybody  talking  at  once.  Anyway, 
you’ll  go  away  knowing  more  about  drama  and 
everything  else  than  you  would  if  you  saw  all  the 
plays  yourself. 

Continued  Education 

The  Continued  Education  Committee  wishes  to 
announce  its  new  function  for  this  year  and 
to  give  a brief  summary  of  the  service  it  hopes  to 
render  the  alumnae.  Each  month  in  the  Monthly 
the  committee  will  outline,  as  fully  as  space  allows, 
some  of  the  more  interesting  things  to  be  done, 
seen,  and  heard  around  New  York  City. 

The  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Columbia 
sponsors  each  year  a series  of  programs,  covering 
philosophy,  world  affairs,  literature,  travel,  and 
psychology.  This  winter  such  outstanding  names 
as  Thomas  Mann,  Louis  Bromfield,  H.  V.  Kalten- 
born,  John  Gunther,  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,  and 
Robert  Lynd  will  appear  on  their  roster.  Although 
it  is  too  late  to  register  for  the  first  semester  series, 
it  is  well  worth  thinking  about  in  time  to  join 
for  the  spring  session  on  January  loth. 


Town  Hall  offers  the  opportunity 
of  attending  single  lectures,  al- 
though their  season  registration 
period  is  over.  They  are  offering 
courses  this  year  under  the  headings 
of  current  events,  personal  adjust- 
ment, history  of  American  music, 
current  social  issues,  American  his- 
tory from  1890  to  1915,  and  facts 
behind  the  headlines. 

The  committee  hopes  to  enlarge 
upon  its  plan  and  present  to  the 
alumnae  each  month  more  and 
better  suggestions  for  continued 
education. 

The  Fund  Year  Begins 

After  two  years  of  service,  Grace  Reining  Upde- 
grove  has  resigned  as  Alumnae  Fund  secre- 
tary. An  excellent  business  head  and  an  exception- 
ally pleasant  personality  combined  to  make  her  an 
unusually  efficient  secretary.  She  will  not  be  lost  to 
alumnae  activities,  however,  for  she  will  continue 
as  business  manager  of  the  Alumnae  Monthly. 

To  alumnae  everywhere  the  name  of  Marian 
Churchill  White  is  familiar.  To  some  she  is  best 
known  as  the  president  and  leading  spirit  of  the 
Class  of  ’29;  to  some  as  the  most  versatile  member 
of  the  editorial  board  of  the  Monthly;  to  some  as 
the  first  executive  secretary  of  the  Alumnae  Fund 
and  the  one  who,  with  Marion  Mansfield  Mossman, 
used  to  think  up  those  clever  appeals  for  the  Fund. 
Therefore  it  is  great  good  news  that  she  returned 
to  the  campus  as  fund  secretary  on  November 
first.  She  may  be  found  in  the  Alumnae  Office 
Monday  through  Friday  afternoons  from  one  until 
five  o’clock. 

Bundle  Party 

A bundle  luncheon  and  fashion  show  for  the 
Prosperity  Thrift  Shop  was  held  at  the  Ver- 
sailles Restaurant  on  Tuesday,  October  25th.  A 
capacity  crowd  attended,  and  Barnard  was  excel- 
lently represented.  An  hour’s  parade  of  lovely 
gowns  to  the  accompaniment  of  soft  music  made 
the  occasion  a most  enjoyable  one. 


U nderwood  & Underwood 
Priscilla  Lockwood  Loomis, 
Alumnae  President 
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Have  you  started  your  fall  housecleaning  yet? 
If  you  have,  we’ll  wager  that  there  are  lots  of  things 
you  don’t  need  that  the  Thrift  Shop  could  use  very 
nicely.  The  collecting  committee  for  the  shop  is 
listed  below.  Just  call  or  write  to  the  member  of 
the  committee  who  lives  nearest  to  you,  and  she 
will  pick  up  your  bundle. 

Mrs.  F.  P.  Keppel — 1024  Main  Street,  Peekskill, 
N.  Y. 

Alida  Matheson — 157  East  Lincoln  Avenue, 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Harold  B.  Storms — 132  Hutchinson  Boule- 
vard, Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Henry  Barkhorn — 45  Johnson  Avenue, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Woodward — 15  Summit  Street, 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Plumb — 7 Drury  Lane,  Great 
Neck,  L.  I. 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Riley — 1552  East  38th  Street,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

"Monthly"  Comment 

Two  new  members  of  the  editorial  board  of  the 
Alumnae  Monthly  were  present  at  the  October 
meeting:  Alice  Killeen  Johnson  ’26  and  Amy 
Schaeffer  ’37. 

Mrs.  Johnson  before  her  marriage  was  Geneva 
correspondent  for  the  New  Yor^  Herald  Tribune. 
There  she  met  and  married  Albin  Johnson,  interna- 
tional correspondent  for  the  New  Yo}\  World.  For 
the  most  part  they  have  lived  in  Europe,  with  occa- 
sional flying  visits  to  America.  Now  the  Johnsons 
are  back  in  their  native  land  for  a year  at  least,  and 
we  are  glad  to  welcome  Mrs.  John- 
son back  to  Barnard. 

Amy  Schaeffer  needs  no  intro- 
duction to  the  younger  alumnae. 

She  was  senior  president  and  is 
now  permanent  president  of  1937. 

She  was  on  the  staff  of  Mortar- 
board, Bulletin,  and  the  Quarterly, 
and  wrote,  and  directed  Junior 
Show.  Now  she  is  free-lance  writ- 
ing and  doing  some  research  for 


a writer  who  is  working  on  a historical  novel. 
# * * * 

It  continues  to  come  to  our  attention  that  many 
alumnae  still  do  not  realize  that  the  Monthly  is 
sent  to  every  alumna  of  Barnard  College  whether 
or  not  she  is  a member  of  the  Alumnae  Association. 
This  seems  amazing  to  alumnae  of  other  colleges, 
most  of  whom  either  pay  a fixed  rate  for  their  mag- 
azine or  receive  it  because  they  are  members  of 
their  alumnae  organization. 

Owing  to  increased  costs  and  the  difficulty  of 
selling  advertising  space,  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  difficult  to  balance  our  budget.  There  are 
two  things  alumnae  can  do  to  help: 

( 1 ) Join  the  Alumnae  Association.  An  increased 
income  would  enable  the  Association  to  help  the 
Monthly  still  more. 

(2)  Advertise  in  the  Monthly  if  you  have  any- 
thing to  sell. 

(3)  Patronize  our  advertisers. 

Alumnae  Week-ends 

SIX  weekends  and  the  Christmas  holidays  have 
been  allotted  to  the  alumnae  by  the  Barnard 
Camp  committee,  on  which  Aileen  Pelletier  Win- 
kopp  is  again  serving  as  alumnae  representative. 
The  dates  are:  November  25-27,  December  21- 
January  4,  January  20-22,  April  6-9,  May  12-14, 
May  19-21,  May  26-28. 

Regulations  will  be  the  same  as  in  previous  years 
for  alumnae.  A group  fee  of  four  dollars  is  re- 
quired for  each  weekend.  Reservations  should  be 
made  as  early  as  possible  with  Mrs.  Winkopp  at 
Durie  Avenue,  Closter,  New  Jersey,  or  with  Page 
Johnston  in  the  Alumnae  Office. 

Note 

The  Barnard  crossword  puzzle 
on  the  inside  back  cover  of  this 
issue  of  the  Monthly  is  the  work 
of  Jeannette  Unger  Kander,  presi- 
dent of  the  Class  of  ’14.  It  was  a 
feature  of  one  of  Barnard-in- 
Westchester’s  social  gatherings, 
at  which  games  of  all  sorts  were 
played. 


Marian  Churchill  White 
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Barnard’s  Birthday  Party 


by  Georgiana  Remer 

AM  afraid  I am  of  no  special  interest  to 

I alumnae,”  declared  Mrs.  Talcott  with  convic- 
tion, “save  as  a ‘lady  chairman’  of  the  Fiftieth 
Anniversary  Fund.” 

Flappily  that  paradox  is  the  last  we  have  to 
record:  the  remainder  of  Mrs.  Talcott’s  discourse 
was  not  only  lucidity  itself,  hut  so  spontaneous  that 
your  reporter  suspected  the  presence  of  an  unusual 
enthusiasm  for  this  work  that  is  so  important  to 
Barnard. 

Before  her  marriage,  Mrs.  Talcott  was  Gertrude 
Geer  ’19.  Both  families  are  outstanding  in 
Barnard’s  history.  Her  husband  is  a grandson  of 
James  Talcott,  a founder  of  Barnard.  Now,  carry- 
ing on  the  tradition,  she  is  chairman  of  a general 
committee  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Fund  which 
combines  the  functions  of  several  smaller  commit- 
tees which  have  worked  together  since  the  Fund 
was  organized. 

A fiftieth  birthday  has  a definite  appeal  for  every- 
one, especially  the  fiftieth  birthday  of  a place 
which  has  made  so  fine  a mark  in  American  in- 
tellectual life,  and  makes  it,  not  by  the  grace  of 
heavy  endowments,  but  on  its  own  merits.  Mrs. 
Talcott  felt  that  appeal.  After  a long  absence  from 
alumnae  affairs,  necessitated  partly  by  the  demands 
of  a household  and  of  four  peppy  youngsters,  she 
accepted  responsibility  for  raising  a goodly  part  of 
the  birthday  present. 

“|io8,ooo  in  scholarships  was  requested  this  year 
by  students  at  Barnard,  students  who  were  not 
only  needy  but  infinitely  worth  helping.  But  we 

National  Barnard  Day- 
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Gertrude  Geer  Talcott 


had  only  about  a third  of  that  amount  in  income 
from  scholarship  endowments  to  give  them.  So  we 
had  to  supplement  this  from  the  general  income  of 
the  college  and  special  gifts. 

“We  haven’t  had  a new  academic  building  in 
forty  years.” 

The  last  one  was,  indeed,  the  venerable  Milbank. 

“Barnard  Hall,  which  by  intention  is  a Students’ 
Hall,  has  had  to  be  trespassed  upon,  because  we 
must  have  room  for  classes,  for  the  expansion  of 
various  departments,  for  the  increased  number  of 
students  over  the  number  we  had  in  the  old  days. 
But  it  is  not  a matter  of  expanding  our  numbers 
further;  it’s  a matter  of  relieving  an  overcrowded 
area.  Barnard  is  about  the  proper  size  now  in 
numbers,  but  it  can’t  function  properly  in  a long 
outgrown  building.  And  we  need  endowment  for 
our  professorial  staff,  and  modern  equipment  for 
them  to  work  with.” 

Mrs.  Talcott  paused,  as  she  appeared  to  visualize 
the  concrete  results  of  the  campaign  in  the  future. 

Presently  she  continued. 

“There  used  to  be  something  called  the  Health 
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Fund  which  was  given  to  students  who  were  unable 
to  afford  proper  medical  attention,  who  were  run 
down  by  work,  both  academic  and  outside,  and 
needed  a little  rest  cure.  But  the  Health  Fund  van- 
ished in  the  turmoil  o£  1929  and  a good  cause  goes 
undefended.” 

“But,”  we  asked  at  last,  “it’s  so  very  difficult  to 
know  what  one  can  do.  Now,  if  only  I were  a 
millionaire,  I could  really  get  something  done  . . . 
but  Fm  not  . . . yet,”  and  we  sighed,  “and  the  next 
best  thing  is  . . .” 

“What.?” 

We  thought  a moment.  “Knowing  a million- 
aire, I suppose  . . .” 

“Exactly!”  and  we  had  the  grace  to  look  startled. 

Mrs.  Talcott  went  on,  “Six  weeks  ago  an  old  lady 
left  her  million  dollar  estate  divided  between  a 
Roxy  usher  and  a dancing  girl.  Don’t  you  think 
it’s  too  bad  we  didn’t  tell  her  about  Barnard  first.? 
Perhaps  she  wouldn’t  have  been  interested,  but 
why  shouldn’t  it  be  tried.?” 

Our  eyes  widened;  why  not  indeed.? 

“After  all,  people  get  a kick  out  of  spending 
their  money  well  and  out  of  knowing  that  they’re 
helping  do  something  real  for  others,  not  to  men- 
tion the  thrill  of  having  their  names  attached  per- 
manently to  a self-perpetuating  benefit.” 

We  thought  more  deeply  than  ever. 

“And  it’s  not  because  these  people  don’t  want  to 
help  Barnard,  it’s  just  because  they  may  not  know. 


And  the  Committee  would  like  to  tell  them.” 

“Aha!” 

“Just  that,”  agreed  Mrs.  Talcott,  “If  our  alumnae 
would  suggest  to  us  people  who  could  be  enlight- 
ened and  tell  us  how  they  could  be  reached  and 
the  drift  of  their  interests,  it  would  be  the  next 
best  thing  to  being  millionaires  themselves.” 

We  were  visibly  impressed;  the  simplicity  of  the 
idea  was  refreshing. 

“Now  I consider  money-raising  as  a sport,”  said 
Mrs.  Talcott,  “I’ve  done  quite  a bit  of  it  for  a New 
York  firm  which  built  hospitals,  colleges,  even 
cathedrals,  you  know,  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
raising  money  from  people.  Before  I was  married 
I was  appeals  secretary  for  the  Children’s  Aid 
Society.  This  Barnard  Fiftieth  Anniversary  was 
like  the  smell  of  powder  to  an  old  war  horse!” 

And  it  was  true!  Mrs.  Talcott’s  eyes  had  a 
dangerous  gleam. 

“The  alumnae  of  Barnard  are  a type  of  family; 
they  have  the  ties,  the  loyalties,  the  affections,  the 
minor  irritations  of  all  families.  If  they  know  how 
to  help,  they  will;  and  this  is  the  way.  It’s  a treasure 
hunt  on  a glorious  scale,  for  their  Alma  Mater.  And 
the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Fund  Committee,  in  the 
Riverside  Building,  that  home  sanctuary  of  secret 
information,  wishes  them  good  fortune.  I think 
they  realize,  as  we  do,  that  we  must  succeed.” 

That  also  was  true.  It  must  be  a bang-up  birth- 
day party,  with  all  the  trimmings. 


Barnar  d Publishes 


The  Shelter  In  Bedlam  by  B.  L.  Warde,  Barnard, 
1921.  London:  privately  printed. 

Here  is  a memorable  example  of  how  much 
more  horror  can  be  conveyed  by  a calm, 
monotonous  voice  than  by  shrieks;  of  how  under- 
statement can  terrify  more  than  hyperbole  ever 
does,  and  of  how  simplicity  can  rise  to  greater  dra- 
matic heights  than  tricky  writing  ever  achieves. 

There  are  just  a few  hours’  conversation  recorded 
here — a little  boy  and  his  uncle  are  talking  to  each 
other  as  they  sit  in  an  underground  shelter  in 


London  in  1947.  Life  has  moved  remarkably  fast 
in  the  decade  between  us  and  1947;  Londoners  all 
live  in  elaborate  shelters,  having  resolved  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  new  air  raid  menace  by 
letting  the  forest  reconquer  the  city  while  they  live 
below  the  trees  in  roomy  caverns  equipped  with 
air  conditioning,  sun  ray  lamps,  radios  that  can’t 
be  turned  off  (lest  they  miss  The  Warning)  and 
other  modern  inventions.  All  this,  of  course,  is 
more  or  less  like  a score  of  other  books  projected 
into  the  future. 

The  difference  between  this  sober  little  wcrk  and 
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The  Dean  and  the  Foreign  Students:  lower  row,  left  to  right,  Anna  del  Valle,  Puerto 
Rico;  Cecilia  Zung,  China;  the  Dean;  Glafyra  Rangel,  Mexico;  Rosario  Vazquez-Alamo, 
Puerto  Rico;  top  row,  Marianne  Pilenco,  France;  Agnes  Adamy,  Hungary; 

Flora  Wikawa,  Japan;  and  Tordis  Hugo,  Sweden. 


Others,  however,  lies  in 
the  perturbed  efforts  of 
the  uncle  to  give  the  boy 
a philosophy  to  balance 
such  an  existence.  It  is 
Christmas  Eve,  and  the 
older  man  is  struggling 
with  the  Christmas  story 
— trying  to  tell  it  to  a 
child  who  has  never 
heard  of  Christ  or  God, 
or  of  a stable,  or  of  asses 
and  oxen,  or  of  shep- 
herds, or  indeed  of  any 
of  the  trappings  draped 
in  our  minds  around  the 
essential  story.  It  must 
be  told  to  him  in  terms 
of  garages,  dictators, 
hotel  clerks,  and  night 
watchmen.  The  uncle 
must  struggle  to  implant 
some  idea  of  Good  Will 
in  a child  born  into  a 
world  with  no  good  will 
anywhere,  and  from 
there  on  to  try  to  explain 
Will,  and  the  World 
Outside,  and  the  only  real  danger  of  life,  which  is 
to  be  “locked  in  without  knowing  that  you  are. 
Seeing  a door  and  not  knowing  what  it’s  for.’’ 

It  is  not  a political  book,  nor  a religious  one.  It 
is  not  quite  an  essay,  and  not  a bit  of  a novel.  But 


whatever  classification  the  librarians  may  use  for 
it,  it  is  haunting.  Like  the  editor  in  the  epilogue, 
you  will  say  to  yourself,  “I  keep  worrying  about 
that  Small  Boy  . . .’’  long  after  you  have  turned 
the  last  page. 


THE  BARNARD  CLUBS 


Bergen 

Mrs.  Margaret  D.  Thompson  of  the  Barnard  de- 
partment of  economics  will  address  Barnard-in- 
Bergen  on  Monday,  November  21st  at  8:15  p.m.  at 
the  home  of  Emily  Taylor  '26,  240  Hollister  Av- 
enue, Rutherford. 

The  club  opened  its  fifth  year  on  October  22nd 
with  a tea  at  the  home  of  the  new  president,  Edna 
Ruckner  '26  of  Westwood.  The  Bergen  members 
of  1938  were  guests  of  honor.  The  new  board  of 
directors  includes:  Wilhelmina  Scully  ’25,  Engle- 
wood; Marion  La  Fountain  Peck  ’17,  Hackensack; 
Mary  Maxon  Dorrance  ’08,  Teaneck;  Dorothy 


Jacobs  '18,  Westwood;  Emily  Taylor  ’26,  Ruther- 
ford; Aileen  Pelletier  Winkopp  ’33,  Closter;  Helen 
Kahrs  Kronenbitter  ’17,  Leonia.  Heads  of  com- 
mittees for  the  current  year  will  be  Airs.  Kronen- 
bitter, ways  and  means;  Dorothy  Jacobs,  scholar- 
ship; Airs.  Winkopp,  program  and  publicity;  Miss 
Taylor,  membership;  Eleanor  Freer  ’29,  hospitality. 
Airs.  Dorrance  is  the  representative  to  the  Barnard 
Clubs  committee.  Alyra  Condon  Hacker  ’24  is 
treasurer,  and  Vera  Hotson  Hammett,  ex-’15,  re- 
cording secretary. 

The  club  now  boasts  a printed  program  of  its 
year’s  activities. 
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Brooklyn 

On  October  19th,  Barnard-in-Brooklyn  heard  two 
excellent  speakers  in  place  of  Elsa  G.  Becker  ’14, 
the  scheduled  speaker  of  the  evening,  who  will  ad- 
dress the  group  at  some  later  date.  Lucie  Petrie 
’14,  assistant  principal  of  P.  S.  IS,  Brooklyn,  spoke 
about  her  work  as  director  of  the  Speyer  Experi- 
mental School  in  New  York;  and  Dr.  Bernard 
Fischoff  of  Brooklyn  talked  on  the  problem  of 
Socialized  Medicine. 

Brooklyn  alumnae  will  celebrate  National  Bar- 
nard Day  at  a card  party  under  the  direction  of 
Isabel  Jacobs  ’30,  at  the  Brooklyn  Edison  Building, 
380  Pearl  Street.  Tickets  may  be  secured  from 
Helen  Mayer  ’30,  10  Argyle  Road,  Brooklyn. 

The  officers  for  the  year  are;  president,  Mildred 
Peterson  Welch  ’21;  vice-president,  Agnes  Offen- 
hauser  Douglass  ’28;  recording  secretary.  Dr.  Son- 
dra  F.  Bakal  ’30;  corresponding  secretary,  Eleanor 
Dwyer  Garbe  ’08;  and  treasurer,  Edith  Hardwick 
’IS.  Assisting  them,  as  committee  chairmen,  are: 
entertainment,  Amalia  Gianella  Hamilton  ’16; 
house,  Evelyn  Orne  Young  ’22;  membership, 
Esther  Davison  Reichner  ’25;  by-laws,  Frances 
Miller  ’29;  publicity,  Helen  Maj^er  ’30;  and  finance, 
Adelaide  Whitehill  ’30. 

Buffalo 

The  Buffalo  Barnard  Club  will  listen  to  the 
Dean’s  broadcast  on  November  19th  at  the  home 
of  Elizabeth  Stack  Murphy  ’12,  20  Landers  Road, 
Kenmore,  New  York. 

Los  Angeles 

The  Barnard  Club  of  Los  Angeles  met  on  Oc- 
tober 8th  at  the  home  of  Jessie  Brown  ’02.  A dis- 
cussion of  the  celebration  of  National  Barnard  Day 
was  followed  by  a lecture  and  demonstration  of 
unique  flower  arrangements  by  Miss  Lita  Hor- 
locker. 

Members  present  at  the  meeting  were:  Louise 
Fox  Connell  ’14,  Elizabeth  Polyzoides  Dawson  ’33, 
Adelaide  Hart  ’06,  Rosalind  Jones  ’23,  Cornelia 
Geer  Le  Boutillier  ’17,  Marie  Luckenbacker  ’21, 
Margaret  Kutner  Ritter  ’12,  Stella  Bloch  Schulz  ’16, 
Adeline  Wheelock  Spalding  ’97,  and  Mary  lannone 
Wright  ’30,  who  joined  the  club  at  this  meeting. 

Mount  Vernon 

The  annual  fall  speaking  contest  for  girls,  spon- 
sored by  the  Barnard  College  Club  of  Mount  Ver- 
non, will  be  held  early  in  November  at  A.  B.  Davis 
High  School.  Officers  of  the  club  for  the  year 
1938-1939  are: 

President,  Alida  Matheson  ’31;  vice-president, 
Edna  Wetterer  ’22;  secretary,  Genevieve  Perri  ’37; 
treasurer,  Dorothy  Funck  ’29;  directors  are  Flor- 
ence Dickenson  O’Connell  ’33  and  Louise  Ried- 
inger  ’30. 


OUR  OWN  AGONY  COLUMN 

Notices  which  alumnae  wish  to  appear  in  this  column 
must  be  mailed  before  the  fijteenth  of  each  month  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Agony  Column,  Alumnae  Monthly,  Barnard 
College,  New  Yor\. 


WILL  EXCHANGE  RUBBER  BOOTS,  SIZE  6,  FOR 
second-hand  copy  of  Fanny  Farmer’s  Cookbook,  both  in 
good  condition. — Adaptable, 


ANYONE  HAVING  A COPY  OF  TREVELYAN’S  ONE 
volume  History  of  England  which  she  would  like  to  sell 
second-hand  will  find  ready  purchaser,  care  of  this  column. — 
Student  Who  Still  Dislik^es  Public  Libraries. 


WANTED— -CONGENIAL  ALUMNA  WHO  IS  A DEMO- 
crat,  living  in  Westchester  County.  Are  there  any.’ — 
Voice  Crying  in  the  Wilderness. 


AM  EMBOLDENED  BY  REQUESTS  FOR  ADVICE  FROM 
mothers  which  I have  seen  here  to  ask  for  some  myself. 
Has  anyone  had  experience  with  hay  fever  innoculations  for 
very  young  children.?  Are  they  dangerous?  Effective? — 
Goldenrod. 


VOLUNTEERS  WITH  CARS  WHO  WILL  HELP  COL- 
lect  Thrift  Shop  rummage  will  be  doing  a good  deed  for 
their  neighbors,  helping  the  college,  and  earning  the  gratitude 
of  Priscilla  Loc\wood  Loomis. 


SUBURBAN  ALUMNA  HAS  BEEN  COMMISSIONED  BY 
her  club  to  take  charge  of  grand  scale  gift  buying;  must 
provide  several  score  presents  for  children  and  adults,  at 
very  reasonable  prices.  She  feels  on  spot,  previous  gift  chair- 
man having  produced  “unusual,  distinctive”  presents  from 
somewhere.  Does  any  one  have  ideas  on  where  in  New 
York  to  pick  up  intriguing,  cheap  articles? — Christmas  Sphit. 


MY  CATS  HAVE  BEEN  MADE  SICK  BY  MILK  EVER 
since  they  were  kittens.  Is  this  unusual?  Is  salmon  the 
only  thing  I can  feed  them?  Is  that  a safe  diet  unrelieved 
by  anything  else? — Katzeliehhaher. 


LONG  ISLAND  GARDENERS!  WILL  EXCHANGE 
double,  single  hollyhock  seedlings,  white  chrysanthemum 
ditto,  rose-of-sharon  (althea)  ditto,  or  purple  iris  divisions, 
for  perennials  you  may  be  thinning  out  of  your  own  gardens. 
— Antaeus. 
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New  Haven 

At  a meeting  of  the  Barnard  Club  of  New  Haven 
last  spring  at  the  home  of  Frances  Berkeley  Young 
’02,  Alice  Johnson  Watson  ’21  was  elected  president 
to  succeed  Lucie  iMayo-Smith  Phillips  ’06.  Edith 
Curren  Owen  ’25  is  now  secretary-treasurer. 
Others  present  were:  Gertrude  Stephens  Bogue  ’14, 
\^arley  Sims  Davidson  ’28,  Dr.  Marion  Howard  ’26, 
Lorita  Bates  MacAllister  ’26,  Patricia  Purvis  Wil- 
cox '34,  Lydia  Petroja  Simpson  ’25,  Mary  Bishop 
’10,  and  Alary  Etta  Knapp  ’31. 

I'he  first  meeting  this  fall  took  place  on  October 
12th  at  the  home  of  Lucie  Adayo-Smith  Phillips. 
It  was  announced  that  the  new  president.  Airs. 
Watson,  has  resigned  because  she  is  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  Washington. 

A talk  by  Miss  Dorothy  Arnold  of  the  Peabody 
Aluseum  on  “Tails,”  illustrated  with  colored  slides 
of  fetching  animals  from  the  lizard  to  homo  sapiens, 
concluded  the  meeting.  The  members  were  amused 
because  the  society  editor  of  one  of  the  local  papers 
considered  the  title  of  the  lecture  too  comic  to 
print,  a common  occurrence,  according  to  Aliss 
Arnold. 

Additional  members  present  at  this  meeting  were 
Alyra  Alatthews  ’97,  Susan  Storke  Scott  ’28,  Jane 
Wilcox  ’36,  and  Ada  Watterson  Yerkes  ’98. 

New  York 

The  Barnard  College  Club  will  join  other  New 
York  alumnae  in  celebrating  National  Barnard  Day 
at  the  Rainbow  Room. 

At  a tea  on  November  7th,  members  are  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  meeting  Helen  Hoffman,  one  of 
the  amusing  twins  of  “We  Married  An  English- 
man” fame.  Later  in  the  month  there  will  be  a 


rummage  tea  for  the  benefit  of  the  Prosperity  Thrift 
Shop.  The  duplicate  bridge  tournament  series  will 
begin  in  earnest  on  Wednesday  evening  November 
9th,  and  the  succeeding  games  will  take  place  on 
the  second  Wednesday  of  each  month. 

Alumnae,  lured  by  the  three  attractive  prizes 
offered  in  connection  with  this  year’s  scholarship 
drive,  may  obtain  subscription  books  or  tickets 
from  Grace  Reining  BTpdegrove  and  Page  Johnston 
in  the  Alumnae  Office.  The  winning  tickets  will 
be  drawn  at  the  annual  supper  dance  of  the  club 
on  December  2nd.  Lucy  Welch  will  be  chairman. 

Westchester 

Barnard-in-Westchestcr  promises  to  have  an  out- 
standing celebration  on  National  Barnard  Day.  The 
Hotel  Gramatan  in  Bronxville  will  be  the  scene  of 
a fashion  show,  bridge  and  tea  on  November  19th. 
A cocktail  hour  has  been  planned  for  six  o’clock 
when  the  broadcast  takes  place. 

The  combined  events  of  Sub-Freshman  Day  and 
Westchester  Da}'  were  held  on  October  28th.  Girls 
from  50  secondary  schools  throughout  Westchester 
County  and  all  Westchester  girls  now  attending 
Barnard  were  entertained  at  a tea  in  Brooks  Hall  by 
the  college.  Officers  and  members  of  Barnard-in- 
Westchester  received. 

Forty-six  members  attended  a tea  at  the  White 
Plains  home  of  Claire  Loftus  Verrilli  ’23  on  October 
ISth.  Alice  Killeen  Johnson  ’26  thrilled  the  mem- 
bers with  an  account,  in  her  inimitable  style,  of  the 
development  of  the  present  European  crisis.  Doro- 
thy McGrayne  Olney  ’22  and  Natalie  Shinn  Smith 
’06,  president,  poured.  AHss  Evelyn  Gonzales  and 
Aliss  Alice  Harte,  recipients  of  the  Edna  Chapin 
Close  Scholarship  for  this  year,  were  guests. 


1905  (Class  Editor — Mrs.  Demarest  Williams,  254  East 
1 8th  Srtect,  Paterson,  New  Jersey.) 

Margaret  Bvrxe  has  been  appointed  principal  of  Wad- 
leigh  High  School  in  New  York  City. 

1906  Josephine  Paddock  has  had  an  exhibition  of  flower 
sketches  at  157  East  48th  Street  during  October.  They  are 
paintings  which  she  made  during  the  past  summer.  Her 
painting,  “The  White  Veil,”  was  in  the  October  exhibit  of 
the  Allied  Artists  of  America,  and  her  “Grey  Dress  from 
1870''  is  in  the  autumn  exhibit  of  the  Chicago  Art  Institute. 

1910  Bertha  Firebaugh  Osberg  is  connected  with  a real 
estate  office  in  Scarsdale,  New  York,  and  is  teaching  the 
seventh  grade  at  the  Barnard  School  in  New  York  City. 

Marion  Gibson  is  curator  of  the  Crocker  Cavern,  Barn- 
stab’e,  Massachusetts,  a project  of  the  Society  for  New 
England  Antiques. 


Dorothy  Reilly  is  a secretary  with  the  American  Gas 
and  Electric  Service  Corporation  in  New  York. 

1915  (Class  Editor — Sophie  Bulow,  2444  Lorillard  Place, 
New  York,  N.  Y.) 

Helena  Lichtenstein  has  moved  to  222  West  77th  Street, 
New  York.  She  is  chairman,  department  of  secretarial 
studios.  New  Utrecht  High  School,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

1916  Dorothy  Fraser  is  a student  of  archaeology  at 
Columbia  University. 

1917  Hildegarde  Diechmann  Durfee  has,  for  the  past 
four  years,  been  assisting  her  husband  (Charles  H.  Durfee, 
Ph.D.)  in  running  a therapeutic  farm  at  Wakefield,  Rhode 
Island.  For  the  past  three  years  she  has  in  addition  been  a 
lecturer  before  the  Parents’  League  of  Providence,  school 
groups,  etc.,  on  Child  Guidance  and  Emotional  Problems. 
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Marion  Struss  Knowlton  is  a part-time  section  manager 
with  R.  H.  Macy  and  Company. 

1918  (Class  Editor — Mrs.  Harold  Benedict,  465  West 
End  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.) 

M.  Elaine  Drake  Lennon  has  opened  her  own  decorating 
shop  (Elaine  Drake,  Incorporated)  at  7 East  54th  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

1919  (Class  Editor — Mrs.  David  S.  Muzzey,  Barnard  Col- 
lege, New  York,  N.  Y.) 

Ruth  Evelyn  Henderson  has  an  article  entitled  “Thumb- 
nail Sketches  of  the  London  Meeting”  in  the  Red  Cross 
Courier,  September,  1938;  and  another,  “International  Red 
Cross  Conference,”  in  the  September  Junior  Red  Cross 
Journal. 

Vera  Allen,  last  seen  on  Broadway  in  support  of  Ger- 
trude Lawrence  in  “Susan  and  God,”  has  the  leading  role 
with  Ian  Keith  in  “A  Woman's  a Fool — To  Be  Clever.” 

Helena  Wallace  Cockey  is  a substitute  teacher  of  history 
in  Catonsviile,  Maryland. 

1920  An  article  entitled  “Dancing  in  Educational  Circles” 
by  Lucille  Marsh  appeared  in  the  Dance  Digest  for  Septem- 
ber. 

Mrs.  Henry  Louria  (Felice  Helen  Jarecky)  has  been 
appointed  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Enforcement  of  Women 
and  Child  Labor  Laws  of  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Labor. 

Jane  Chase  has  been  appointed  director  of  religious 
education  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  for  the  diocese 
of  Oregon.  She  will  work  chiefly  among  the  isolated 
churches. 

1921  Alice  Johnson  Watson  is  to  be  transferred  from 
New  Haven  to  Washington  as  assistant  in  the  office  of 
Pathological  Collections,  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Leonora  Andrews  Woerner  writes  the  editorial  material 
for  News  of  the  Ai’enue,  a monthly  fashion  trade  paper. 

1922  Edith  Mendel  Stern  is  now  living  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  where  her  husband  is  a special  assistant  to  the  Attorney 
General.  She  is  giving  her  book  talks  there  and  in  Balti- 
more, as  well  as  in  Phi'adelphia  and  New  York.  Her  recent 
publications  are:  “Dogs  Are  Big  Business’  in  the  August 
Commentator,  and  “The  Unknown  Court,”  to  be  reprinted 
from  Current  History  in  the  November  Readers  Digest. 

1923  (Class  Editor — Agnes  MacDonald,  865  West  End 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.) 

Edna  Kroman  is  a secretary  with  the  Westchester  County 
Children’s  Association,  working  with  Pattie  Smith  ’30. 

1924  Selina  Caldor  is  a part-time  assistant  in  statistics 
at  Barnard  College. 

1925  (Class  Editor — Helen  Yard,  Barnard  College  Club, 
140  East  63rd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.) 

Mary  Mathews  Kieselhorst  is  a secretary  and  statistical 
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worker  with  the  Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  in 
Norwalk,  Connecticut. 

The  Co'umbia  University  Press  has  published  recently 
“The  Doctor  in  French  Drama,”  by  Christine  Petersen. 

1927  (Class  Editor — Bessie  Burgemeister,  Barnard  Col- 
lege, New  York,  N.  Y.) 

Virginia  Fisher  is  teaching  mathematics  at  Junior  High 
School  8i  in  Manhattan. 

Married — Clarice  Philhower  to  Reverend  Isador  F. 
Beam,  at  Califon  on  August  23rd.  Mr.  Beam  is  a student 
at  Rutgers,  and  Mrs.  Beam  is  teaching  at  Somerville  High 
School. 

1928  (Class  Editor — Mrs.  John  B.  Griffin,  601  West 
113th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.) 

Dorrance  and  Company  of  Philadelphia  will  shortly  pub- 
lish a book  of  verse  by  Harriet  Tyng. 

1929  (Cass  Editor — Jean  Macalister,  601  West  113th 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.) 

Born — to  Mrs.  George  Heinrich  (Virginia  Streit)  a 
daughter,  Phyl  is  Virginia,  in  August. 

Married — Dorothy  Brindze  to  Dr.  Charles  S.  Wolden- 
berg.  Dr.  Woldenberg  is  in  government  service. 

Germaine  Marie  Lorin  is  an  instructor  in  French  in 
the  evening  session  of  Brooklyn  College. 

Sylvia  Seifert  Aymonier  is  an  instructor  in  French  and 
Spanish  at  Briarcliff  Junior  College. 

Dr.  Mary  Compton  Moss  has  announced  the  opening  of 
an  o.Tice  at  5 Mountain  Avenue,  Maplewood,  New  Jersey. 

Edna  Taft  addressed  the  Connecticut  Pioneer  Branch  of 
the  National  League  of  American  Pen  Women  in  Greenwich 
in  September  on  “Haitian  Music.”  She  illustrated  her  talk 
by  playing  Haitian  gramaphone  records. 

Rose  Patton  has  a provisional  appointment  as  interviewer 
in  the  Brooklyn  Division  of  the  New  York  Employment 
Office. 

May  Murray  is  teaching  Spanish  and  Latin  at  the  Bentley 
School. 

1930  Marjorie  Tallman  has  received  an  appointment  as 
teacher  of  history  at  the  Stuyvesant  High  Schoo'. 

Edith  Kirkpatrick  Peters  is  a lab;>ratory  technician  with 
Dr.  Edgar  Miller  of  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

Ruth  Goldstein  is  teaching  English  at  Junior  High  School 
Number  115. 

1931  Born — to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Glenn,  Jr.  (Mary  Love) 
of  Syosset,  Long  Island,  a son,  June  30th. 

Married — Dr.  Alvina  M.  Loorman  of  Wrightstown  to 
Ernst  Freienmuth  von  Helms  of  Chicago,  in  the  rectory  of 
St.  Anne’s  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Phoenixville,  New  Jer- 
sey, September  7th.  They  wi  1 make  their  home  in  Chicago. 

Caroline  Ratajack  Rogozinska  is  doing  research  work 
with  the  National  Biscuit  Company. 

Married — Rosalie  Wolf  to  Norman  Wormser. 

Born — to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  B.  Frey  (Ruth  Jacobus), 
a son,  Andrew  Lewis,  August  iith. 

Eleanor  Brown  is  part-time  secretary  to  Dean  Barber  of 
the  Columbia  University  School  of  Engineering. 


Catherine  Campbell  has  received  a teaching  appointment 
at  Theodore  Roosevelt  High  School  and  Theresa  Landes  at 
Bay  Ridge  High  School. 

1932  (Class  Editor — Helen  R.  Appel,  43  East  Second 
Street,  Mount  Vernon,  New  York.) 

Married — Doris  F.  Smith  to  W.  Menzies  Whitelaw  of 
Ottawa,  August  30,  1938.  Mr.  Menzies  is  a member  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Archives  of  the  Canadian  Government. 

Mary  V.  Nelson,  M.D.,  has  announced  the  opening  of 
her  office  at  430  West  ii6th  Street,  New  York. 

Dorothy  Roe  has  been  appointed  a regular  teacher  at  the 
High  School  of  Commerce.  She  is  a’ so  serving  as  volunteer 
secretary  and  chairman  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Committee 
of  the  New  York  Consumers  Council. 

Born — to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Noble  Reusch  (Mary  Le 
Vine)  a son,  Michael  Edward,  October  24,  1935.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Reusch  now  live  at  484  Pine  Acres  Boulevard,  Bright- 
waters.  Long  Island. 

Edith  Greenfield  has  been  appointed  a regular  teacher 
at  the  High  School  of  Music  and  Art. 

Married — Margery  F.  Sloss  to  Dr.  John  H.  Heldt,  August 
22,  1938. 

Born — to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hamilton  (Dorothy  Belle 
Smith)  a daughter,  Barbara  Jane,  September  4th. 

Ethel  Greenfield  has  received  a permanent  appointment 
to  teach  social  studies  at  the  High  School  of  Music  and  Art, 
Manhattan. 

Married — Bessie  La  Marca  to  Dr.  Joseph  Privitera,  May 
II,  1938. 

The  fo'lowing  members  of  the  class  are  attending  the 
Tuesday  night  physical  education  classes  at  Barnard:  Frances 
Smith,  Ethel  Greenfield,  Beatrice  Filler,  Elinor  Cobb,  Mary 
Nelson,  Elma  Krumwiede,  Marion  Gerdes,  Frances  Mack 
Lewis  Helen  Appell,  Vera  Behrin  and  Alice  Fisher. 

Vera  Behrin  has  received  a permanent  appointment  to 
teach  Eng'ish  at  the  Jane  Addams  Vocational  High  School, 
the  Bronx. 

Jane  Wyatt  will  have  the  leading  role  with  Philip  Meri- 
vale  in  the  new  anti-Nazi  play,  “Lorelei,”  opening  on 
November  14th. 

1933  Margaret  Martin  is  a junior  economist  with  the 
Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics,  Division  of  Placement 
and  Unemployment  Insurance,  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Albany,  New  York. 

Imogene  Jones  is  an  assistant  in  the  Barnard  Library. 

Catherine  Pommerer  (ex’33)  is  a mathematical  assistant 
with  the  Electrical  Testing  Laboratories. 

Lillian  Tomasulo  has  been  appointed  an  official  trans- 
lator for  the  United  States  Treasury  Department,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Laura  Smith  is  a secretary  and  Spanish  translator  in  the 
export  department  of  the  Ledcrle  Laboratories. 

Married — Anne  Rice  of  Scarsdale  to  Ralph  G.  Peterson  of 
Greenwich,  Connecticut,  October  i6th. 

Rita  Hoar  has  been  appointed  a teacher  at  the  Newtown 
High  School. 

Helen  Leonhardt  Moler  is  secretary  to  Jean  Wick  ’04, 
literary  agent. 
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1934  Anna  Hill  Johnstone  has  been  doing  costuming  for 
the  Maurice  Evans  production  of  “Hamlet”  and  for  Helene 
Pons’  “Mme.  Capet.” 

Cecilia  Steinlein  is  a student  at  the  Fordham  University 
School  of  Social  Service. 

Marian.ne  von  Stielberg  is  a secretary  with  the  General 
Chemical  Company,  taking  the  place  of  Milla  Thoro  ’33, 
who  was  called  home  because  of  illness. 

Catherine  Strateman  taught  history  through  both  ses- 
sions of  summer  school  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
She  came  home  for  a week  or  two  before  resuming  her 
duties  this  fall. 

Stephanie  Morka  Call  is  part-time  nationality  secretary 
with  the  International  Institute,  Brooklyn. 

1935  Married — Sr.  Clair  Baumgartner  to  Lieutenant 
Robert  Rutherford  Craighill,  in  September.  They  are  living 
at  the  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis. 

Born — to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Wellington  Truran  (Suzanne 
Fogelsong)  a daughter,  Brenda  Jean,  on  September  21st. 

Muriel  Hutchinson'  is  in  the  cast  of  the  revived  “Light- 
nin’.” 

Married — Eunice  Raben  to  Robert  Werner,  in  October. 

Married — Marguerite  Mead  to  Hubert  G.  Lively,  Oc- 
tober 16,  1938. 

Dora-Jane  Rudolf  is  secretary  to  the  editor  of  The 
Trained  Nurse  and  Hospital  Rei'iew. 

Mary  Hurd  Hillyer  (ex-’35)  is  secretary  and  promotion 
assistant  with  Mademoiselle  magazine. 

Anne  E.  P.  Spiers  (ex-’35)  is  studying  at  the  Cite  Uni- 
versitaire,  Paris.  She  will  receive  credit  towards  an  M.A. 
at  Teachers  College. 

Edith  Cantor  has  been  teachcr-in-training  of  economics 
and  economic  geography  at  the  Girls’  Commercial  High 
School  since  February,  1938. 

Eleanor  Goldenberger  has  been  appointed  a member  of 
the  teaching  staff  at  Julia  Richman  High  School. 

Caroline  Collver  acted  last  summer  with  the  Hopatcong 
Players. 

Isabelle  Kelly  has  a graduate  fellowship  for  study  at 
Columbia. 

Dorothy  Deane  is  a student  at  the  Columbia  University 
School  of  Library  Service. 

1936  (Class  Editor — Eleanor  Brinkman,  495  Clinton 
Avenue,  Newark,  New  Jersey.) 

Betsy  Boese  is  a secretary  with  Taylor  Bates,  investment 
counsel. 

Evelyn  Deck  has  been  ajipointed  teacher  of  English, 
Greenwich  High  School,  Connecticut. 

Married — G.  Maureen  Donovan  to  Philip  J.  O’Brien. 

Married — Jean  Detwiller  to  Robert  Rogers,  in  September. 

Engaged — Eileen  Egan  to  Louis  C.  George. 

Stella  Goldstein  is  on  the  flying  squad  at  Abraham 
and  Straus. 

Married — Anne  Labordere  to  Pierre  Henry,  in  July. 

Irma  Toth  is  an  assistant,  doing  some  interviewing,  in 
the  department  of  guidance  of  the  School  of  Education,  New 
York  University,  where  she  took  her  Master’s  degree  last 
year. 
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Nora  Lolrie  Glnd  has  lift  her  position  with  R.  H.  Macy 
and  has  opened  her  own  shopping  service  called  “Shopper” 
at  545  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Married — Yirginma  Gifiord  May  to  Richard  Giles,  Oc- 
tober 22,  1938,  Mrs,  Giles  is  now  at  the  Cooperative  School 
for  Student  Teachers. 

Lucy  RinuLEBF.Rr.ER  is  an  assistant  in  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lications, Teachers  College. 

Betty  Norr  (ex-’36)  is  a substitute  teacher  of  commer- 
cial subjects  at  Evaniler  Childs  High  School. 

1937  (Class  F.ditor--PAGi  [oiixston,  Barnard  College,  New 
York,  N.  Y.) 

Mary-Paul  Segard  is  engaged  to  Eihvin  G.  Rice,  They 
will  be  married  in  June, 

Married — Irene  Lacey  to  John  Stahlin,  in  October.  They 
are  living  in  Scarsdale. 

FiuGENiA  Limedoreir  is  apprenticing  at  Horace  Mann 
School. 

Cecii.ia  Rosen  is  engaged  to  Michael  E.  Strauss. 

Virginia  Schuyler  is  assisting  Professor  Rudolf  Pintner 
at  Teachers  College. 

Hildegarde  Becker  has  returned  from  her  year's  study 
in  V'ienna  and  is  an  apprentice  teacher  of  music  at  the 
Horace  Mann  School. 

Ellen  Weill  is  studying  in  Paris  this  year. 

Irene  Heus  is  teaching  Spanish  stenography  in  one  of 
Columbia’s  classes,  and  is  secretary  for  a Spanish  journal 
to  be  published  by  the  School  of  Journalism. 

Dorothy  Miesse  is  a .secretary  with  the  American  Gas 
and  Electric  Company,  irk  New  York. 

Married — Helen  Hartmann  to  Berkhardt  Wynne. 

Married — Mary  Byrns  to  Cedric  Callender,  in  September, 
1937.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Callender  have  a daughter,  Mary  Ann. 

Shirley  Adfl.son  is  studying  at  Yale  I.aw  School. 

Adele  Hansen  is  in  charge  of  dancing  and  assisting  with 
other  physical  education  activities  at  Tudor  Hall  School, 
Indianapolis. 

.Married — Margaret  Inglis  Pound  to  Dr.  Francis  Byron. 

Betty  M.acivfr  is  a secretary-assistant  in  the  Health  and 
Personal  Service  Department,  Greenwich  House. 

Ethel  Byrne  is  taking  courses  in  economics  and  educa- 
tion at  Teachers  College  toward  a master’s  degree. 

Frances  Marie  Pfeiffer  is  teaching  chemistry,  hygiene 
and  public  sanitation  at  St.  Catherine’s  Hospital  Training 
School,  a school  for  nurses. 

1938  Elaine  Gla.ston  is  a part-time  assistant  in  Barnard’s 
government  department,  and  is  studying  at  Columbia. 

Betty  Botham  is  studying  at  the  “Old  Vic,”  in  London. 

Charlotte  Benti.ey  has  a scholarship  for  study  towards 
a B.D.  degree  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  and  has  a 

Ncc  r 

1935  Mrs.  Harry  M.  Gross,  Jr.  (Margarlf  Wilhelm),  on 
July  2nd,  in  Schenectady,  New  York.  She  and  her  husband, 
who  was  a member  of  the  Class  of  ’33  at  Columbia,  had 
become  active  in  the  younger  social  set  of  .Schenectady  and 


part-time  position  as  New  York  Youth  Secretary,  organizing 
pacifist  groups,  with  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation. 

Engaged — Margaret  King  to  John  Milne  Boothroyd. 

Betty  Pratt  is  a research  worker  in  the  business  news 
department  of  Time. 

Gertrude  Boyd  is  a recreation  worker  with  the  Children’s 
Aid  Society,  and  is  taking  a secretarial  course  at  the  Colum- 
bia School  of  Business. 

Evelyn  Yetman  is  teaching  English  at  the  Lycee  de 
Jeuncs  Filles  d’Oran,  France,  and  is  studying  French  and 
Spanish  at  the  Sorbonne. 

Sheila  Baker  is  a research  assistant  in  the  foreign  news 
department  of  Time. 

Edna  Holtzman  is  in  the  comptroller’s  office  at  Barnard. 

Virginia  Shaw  is  working  for  the  “Encyclopedia  Bri- 
tannica.” 

Margaret  Col.son  is  teaching  dancing  at  the  Lewis  Carter 
Studio  of  Dancing,  and  business  courses  at  the  Monroe 
Secretarial  College. 

Mary  Mesier  is  doing  part-time  tutoring  and  is  playing 
in  a trio  besides  studying  on  a scholarship  at  the  Mannes 
School  of  Music. 

Constance  Friend  has  a small  part  at  the  matinees  of  the 
Maurice  Evans  production  of  “Hamlet.” 

Elizabeth  Miller  is  an  apprentice  teacher  of  social 
studies  and  French  at  Horace  Mann. 

Eileen  O’Meara  is  taking  courses  in  nursery  school, 
kindergarten  and  first-grade  education  towards  a master’s 
degree  at  Teachers  College. 

Caroline  Babcock,  the  1938  Student  International  Fellow, 
is  studying  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Suzanne  Sloss  is  selling  advertising  space  for  Gramercy 
Life. 

Janice  Van  de  Water  is  studying  towards  a master’s  de- 
gree in  speech  at  Teachers  College. 

Pauline  Auerbach  has  been  awarded  a scholarship  for 
graduate  study  in  geology  at  Bryn  Mawr,  1938-39. 

Jane  Bloch  is  secretary  to  Bernard  Musnik,  a correspond- 
ent for  two  French  newspapers. 

Florence  Schiller  is  an  office  assistant  in  the  chemistry 
division  of  the  .American  Cyanamid  Company,  Stamford, 
Connecticut. 

P'rances  Kleeman  is  studying  at  Columbia  towards  a 
master’s  degree  in  music,  as  well  as  continuing  her  study 
of  the  piano. 

Ryen  Hoi.msf.n  is  studying  towards  a master’s  degree  at 
Teachers  College. 

Helen  Knapp  is  an  assistant  in  the  Dean’s  office  at  Pace 
Institute  Avhere  she  is  taking  courses. 

Ellen  Wiemann,  Audrey  Snyder  and  Jacqueline 
Goodier  are  taking  courses  at  Katharine  Gibbs  School,  and 
Ruth  Mansfield  at  the  Miller  School. 


oiogy 

were  t.ilking  of  organizing  a Columbia-Barnard  club  there. 
But  following  the  birth  of  Roger  Milburn  Gross,  Mrs.  Gross 
died.  The  baby  has  since  been  dangerously  ill  with  a 
streptococcus  infection. 


OUR  OWN  CROSSWORD  PUZZLE 


ACROSS 

1.  Our  Alma  Mater 
8.  School  of  higher 
learning 

15.  Sweet  girl  graduates 

16.  Daughter  of  Minos 

17.  To  batter 

18.  American  portrait 

painter 

22.  Conflict 

23.  Discover 

25.  A clamor 

26.  Mercy 

27.  Male  child 

29.  Spanish  article 

30.  To  exile 

31.  City  in  Japan 

34.  Irish  capital 

38.  A puzzle 

39.  Exasperates 
41.  Part  of  foot 

43.  Dean  Russell’s 

institution 

44.  A cross 

45.  Ostrich-like  bird 

48.  Single 

49.  Enactments 

51.  Hypothetical  force 


52.  Heavenly  body 

53.  Former  name  of 

G.O.P. 

56.  Short  skirts:  Scotch 

58.  Dead  bod}- 

59.  Prophet 

60.  Personal  pronoun 

61.  And:  French 

63.  Little  child 
65.  To 

67.  Stirs 

70.  Light  slipper 

73.  King:  French 

74.  Sum  of  46  and  82 

down 

76.  New:  combining 

form 

77.  Usual 

80.  Ideal 

83.  Cit}^  in  Indiana 

84.  Line  of  rulers  of 

one  famih' 

DOWN 

1.  Scant 

2.  Exclamation  of 

regret 

3.  Hind  parts 


4.  A state; 

abbreviation 

5.  Indefinite  article 

6.  African  title 

7.  College  officer 

8.  Walking-stick 

9.  Worthless  leaving 
10  Chinese  measure  of 

length 

11.  Note  of  the  scale 

12.  Male  name 

13.  Small  fly 

14.  Weird 

19.  Fish  eggs 

20.  V.C.G. 

21.  Plural  ending 

24.  A rustic 

26.  Window  glass 

28.  Protuberance 
30.  Large 

32.  Prex}' 

33.  Give  a slope  to 

35.  One:  Latin 

36.  Our  first  “dorm” 

building 

37.  Boy:  Scotch 

38.  Shoal 

40.  Places 


41.  Whoa 

42.  Printer’s  measure 

46.  Mother 

47.  Biblical  city 

SO.  Existed 

52.  Sharpen  a razor 

54.  A reflected  sound 

55.  Female  deer 
57.  To  rent 

60.  Foul  odor 

62.  Half  a score 

64.  French  protectorate 

n.w.  Africa 

65.  Insist 

66.  Christmas:  French 

67.  A grain  brew 

68.  Either 

69.  Shirt  button 

71.  Animal  flesh 

72.  Interlinear 

translation 

74.  State  of  equality 

75.  Pig  pen 

78.  What:  an 

interrogative 

79.  Sun  god 

81.  Forward! 

82.  Father 


Good  things  are  good  because 
of  their  ingredients.  Chesterfields  are 
made  from  the  best  ingredients  a ciga- 
rette can  have  . . . mild,  ripe  home- 
grown and  aromatic  Turkish  tobaccos, 
cut  into  long  even  shreds,  rolled  in  pure 
cigarette  paper,  and  made  just  right  for 
smoking. 

l\^illions  of  smokers  say, 
“Chesterfield’s  milder,  better  taste  gives 
me  more  pleasure.  ” 
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